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A Magazine of Verse 


SEPTEMBER 1935 


POEMS IN SLANTING RHYTHMS 
THE LAST OF MR. GIGGINIS 


I 


REMEMBER Shakespeare 
As he sat with a tankard of ale in his hand 
And lied about Stratford, mumbling 
That he loved his wife. 
Alcibiades knew me when 
We met in the dusk before the temple 
And he whispered, Are you ready? 
Yes, yes, I am ready. 
From my thicket I could count 
The heads on Attila’s horse. 
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Welded into a whole; fused 
Disconsolately to the tempo of the city, 
I pride myself on seeing a bird 

And forget the men I knew and saw 
And talked with. One shrill cry 
Of a sparrow 

Is a whole countryside. Dead, 

They would bury me in a sewer. 
In the steel, rubber and stone, 

In the model tomb, 

Sometimes I remember Ravel and 
Forget Lyly. Sometimes 

I see Attila in an armored car. 


They have cut down my house 
To enable them to see the sunset 
Violetly and without encumbrances, 
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Cut down my house and neglected the hills 


As places fit only for towers. 
Neglecting the towers, they 
Have taken me and severed my house; 





Destroyed me, sirs, for five minutes of scarlet. 


I am the mavis that in the fresh dawn 
Sang to my lady’s bower, 


And she came to the window and heard me, 


Combing her long black hair. 
At midmorning came Sir Vadegard and 
We heard him creak a mile away. 
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Harry Brown 


I am he whose house has been severed, 
Destroyed for a moment of gold. 


The mavis, the mavis dead. 


iI 


Having gone down to the ocean, I mourned 

My wasted years, and considered drowning. 

Fear held me, Antineos, 

My body might have been washed away. 

To the Goddess I go, 

To the island that awaits me. Drowned, 

I should have no need of the things that are hidden 
Inside the coral bar. 


My merry, merry, merry roundelay 
Concludes, mein Herrn, in the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence. 


Pray gods, they change for worse. 


I am Socrates and they have given me a vast draught 
That burns along my throat and stifles my limbs. 

Assist me. I am in need of aid. 

We shall not be missed a great while. 

Do you not see? 

We expected a star 

And they gave us a constellation, 

And our eyes cannot stand the light. 
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He has met Campaspe, messieurs, [ 
And my eyes are the forfeit. 
The raven has shifted his position. \ 





Yes, gentlemen, I am weeping bitterly, 
Sitting on this freshly painted bench 2 
With my ankles crossed and a handkerchief in my hand, 
Because I was beaten before I was born 

With a whip three thousand miles wide, 

And my father and mother before me 

Received thoroughly the same treatment. 

But I have degenerated; thus my tears. 

Everything is so gentle here, 

In the swelling chest of spring. 

Everything I can see is gentle. 


Everything I can see... 


The gift that was given me is poison: 

A subtle one, it works in the night, 

Silently, in the lower altitudes. 

Being no philosopher, I see no necessity 

For lying still. 

Tell him that I owe him a cock 

And that I shall come back from Hades to give it to him. 


I am tired of water in all forms, 
But the paint has adhered to my suit, 
Disabling me, and I am forced 

To rest on my haunches. 
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Harry Brown 


Pick me that white flower 
That dreads against the oak. 
My buttonhole is empty 
And the air is dense. 


You have refused me once 
But now you must join me, 
For it is a warm day 


And you never have met my Mother. 


eee SO 
I am weeping, gentlemen, because 
The waves are not cool over my deep head 
And a part of me is reminiscent. 
I shall sit here freely imprisoned, 
With death imminent, 


Admitting that we have no need of a deity. 


Gentlemen, I weep... 


Fortem et conservandum virum. 


There is a great concourse here, 
Marking time between sea and sky. 
They are dangerous and there is no one to hold them. 


Shall I cry out, Prometheus that I am, or.. .? 


I 


I am waiting for an answer. 


God help me, I have got to stand guard. 
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PLAN FOR A FIELD 


Greece: Seventh Century A.D. 


Antineos—1 


And as I went down to the Piraeus 

To pay my respects to the Goddess, 

I met Glaucon and he crossed himself, 
Saying that Muhammed had entered Mecca 


And they groveled before him along the sunswept streets. 


“We fought in a lost cause,” he said, 

“My two-handed sword fell from the wall this morning - 
As a last resort I shall hang a hammer in its place.” 
And we could almost see their sails on the horizon, 

And their armies swinging toward us — 

Singing heathens along the sands. 

In a whirlwind came Agertulus the Egyptian, 


And he brought dark words from the mouth of the Nile 


(Cats like men, swathed in black glory.) 
At early Mass, as I left them, he called, 


“What of the Gates, shall they be torn from their hinges?” 


And I cried, “Yes, yes, 
Soon unto everlasting.” 


II 


The rock is in the way of a landslide — 


That great rock in the distance, 
Midway along the hill. 
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Harry Brown 


The sands have always stretched free to the cool winds 
Coming from the sun and curling around our faces, 
And now, and still 

From where we are we can hear 

The rumble of the rocks and 

The disintegration of the year; 

This comes to us along the sand. 

Now we shall be alone, we shall have 

That which we once desired most — 

Now in a different form. 

We may laugh, we shall dance, 

We shall put a girdle around the earth 

At our leisure. This shall be Saturnalia 

For our foolishness. Time has crept upon them, 
Having fondled them long enough. 

It is time, and always time, and never time. 
Had we listened and been true 

We would have been crushed, 

But we ignored them 

As we should have done, 

Knowing 

That fields are often found 

At the edge of the sea, 

And no end of burning will 

Erase the grasses, 

Come — 

# 


ady, let us watch our green ballet. 
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EPIGRAMS FOR A FAILING VOICE 


Who walks in the shadow, bitter, beside you? 
Who stalks unfearing with hidden face 

And trembled tread and quenched emotion? 
Speaking no word, a shape 

Degenerates into a skip or a canter 

Under the lamps of the fogbound street. 
You seek magnolias in a sunken garden 

Of mossgrown pools and dead leaves of roses; 
Petals, too, that drift across the stones. Why 
Have you come here, cochon, hoping 

‘To find words on a laden tree 

That is the property of no man or child 

Or anything that conceals its features? 

You must not linger here — we must be on 
To more exotic growths, Africa, Asia, 

Or any remaining dark continent that thrills 
Worn ears and teeth and senses. All 

Are approachable. There are no diseases 
That we shall not fall before. Following 
Polo and, later, foetid merchants, 

We shall resume our journey at 

Bois or Samarcand. Spices, myrrh, 


Cedarwood — all shall aid us in building 





A temple in foreign places to 
The words that we could not touch or gather, 
The clever phrases of other men. 





Harry Brown 
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FOUR POEMS 


COMPLIMENT MACABRE 


Your skull is strangely beautiful. 
The bone, taut and smooth-arched, 
Sweeps to the sockets of your eyes 
Like water curving round a stone, 
Like hills inevitable against 

The skies. 

Your jaw is delicately rounded, 
Makes a firm design 

Of teeth, half veiled by curving lips; 
A line 

Of sharp mortality, firm-set and final 


As stone is final. 


No sculptor ever built a curve 
So pure, s built of lonely air, 
Ithereal in bone, and fair 


As your worn temples. 


And how shall I 

] ‘(hat ave tat 
E-ndure your eyes, that are ilfe 
Set in a jewel ol death, 
lhat are time 


Burning in eternity? 
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A SONNET OF THE BODY 


This body, this prehensile part of me, 

This thing that I inhabit, flesh and bone, 
Conditioning my action, even my own 

Most prideful thinking, with its chemistry — 
This self that balks me when I would be free, 
Sticks in the bog and stumbles over stone, 

Eats, cries for sleep, needs loving and makes moan, 
Or clutches joy with equal urgency — 


This body is I .. . and yet it is not I. 

It governs me, yet like a cloak I wear it, 

Till some eventual day I put it by 

For garments new. Yet, soul, how can I bear it - 
The panther in the net, the bird in lime — 

To wait, inviolate, the knife of time? 


AN OLD WOMAN 


Old as a witch your body is, 
Gnarled and thin as winter . . . 
Your hands are claws. 

Yet out of your eyes a spirit looks 
As wild and beautiful and gritty, 
As vivid and alive 

As an owl in a rotting tree-trunk. 
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Eunice Tietjens 
CYCLE 


Again, again we have lived through 
A stubborn winter of our grief. 
The aspen tree puts forth anew 
Her silver leaf. 


Once more the springtime of the year 
Rides shining down our dusty skies 
Till we again see beauty clear 


With the old surprise; 


See her and taste her, drink her in, 

Bathing in beauty crystal bright; 

And the ice of the heart melts and runs thin, 
Lost, lost in light. 


Eunice Tietjens 


ENDS 


Ends have a plain simplicity like graves — 


The ends of friendships and the ends of loves. 


There is no text to carve upon this stone, 


Only the two dates and the single name 
Whose syllables like music shake the breast 
In piercing flash upon an Eden lost. 
Clara Shanafelt 
{307} 
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RULERS 


The trees going forth on a time 
To anoint a king, 

Called to the olive in prime 

“Be crowned and sing, 

Come and over us lean, 

Cool, fragrant, green!” 


But the olive shook dusky head 
Where the ripe fruit clung 

As slowly he said 

With hesitating tongue, 
“Forsake my ripeness, whereby 
We do honor to One on high, 
Desert my olives and oil 

For a kingdom’s toil?” 


The trees then sought out the fig: 
“Little friend, be our lord’ — 


“Leave my fruit to dry on the twig?” 


Was the figtree’s word, 

“My velvety dark delight 

That purples the branch to night, 
Would rot and be spoil for bees 
Should I sway you trees!” 


Despairingly then, the trees 
Approached to a vine 
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A Parable 

















Laura Benét 


Fluttering in the breeze, 
“Come thou for a sign 

And symbol of monarchy, 
Hold rule over every tree!” 


“Alas,” said the vine, “escape? 
Think on wine new-made, 
Sweet juices of reddened grape, 
And stand dismayed. 

Man would miss the lifting draught 
Thirsty Adam quaffed, 

Shall I cease my vintage to go, 
Be promoted over you, so?” 
After long, weary ramble 
Trees came in discontent 

To a thorny bramble, 

Crying: “Our time is spent! 
Wilt listen, wandering one 

And come to the throne, 
Strengthen our sapling groves 


If the spirit moves?” 


Stout bramble winked at the ring 
Circling a meadow — 

Replied: “If you choose me king, 
Trust in my shadow. 

If not, let a fire’s leaping 


Arouse you from dreams and sleeping, 
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Let fire arise from me 
Devouring every tree.” 


The trees departed in haste 

Their leaves shedding sorrow — 
There was no king for the morrow, 
No ruler to keep their state 
Against wind’s turbulent hate, 

Or those subtle enemies 

That gnaw in the night at trees — 
Since they could not put their faith 
In the bramble’s rugged girth, 

In the bramble’s sturdy shadow 
Darkening the meadow. 


Laura Benét 


A SONG OF SEPARATION 


East and west of Loyang, 

Long is the time 

Since we parted. 

When you went away, 

The snow was like flowers; 

Now have come 

Flowers like snow. 

Translated by Helen B. Chapin 

from the Chinese of Fan Yiin, 
Sixth Century, A.D. 
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INFANTS OF SPRING 


Let us talk to our limbs and minds again. 
Our lives, there are so few years behind us — 
groans in our skin: there is palsy 

now, and the history of our living 

is a scrap-book of itemized glories. 

We have occurred in murders, 

and so our emotions sprang thundering 

and out of the usual. We starred 

our way to an electrical death. 


In the seasons of the rain 
we had climbed to see the clouds; 
above our heads the less concentrated ether 


fused with our more concentrated dust. 


And lo, how the Spring 
grew our masks of reason, 
and gave us countenance for a false generation! 


We are true sons of bastardy — 
our lives in pawn to Don Quixote 
as we listen to Sancha 
and embrace the Windmills. 
Harry Roskolenkier 
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LET ME REMEMBER 


COUNTRY AFTERNOON 


I had forgotten wheatfields 
Bent in russet shadow, 

I had forgotten earth-smells, 
And how a day is spun 

Of a thousand yellow butterflies 
Dancing at a pond-side, 

And scent of mellilotis 

In a slanting sun. 


Tomorrow on the pavement, Lord, 
Let me remember wheatfields. 
When sultry walls confront me 
Let me be aware 

Of space that harbors gratefully 
Sun and yellow butterflies, 

And the smel! of mellilotis 

On a country air. 


THROWN-OUT FIELD 


Old trees crowd heavy around 
Thin second growth yearning 
Back to forgotten ground; 
And a high sun burning 
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Florence Crow 


Nourishes thorns that found 
A way of returning. 


Years past this field knew the plow, 
And a blade for mowing; 
Singing for silence now, 

And tall sons going 

With grain for the bin and mow, 
And seed to be sowing. 


Shall the field be gold once more 
In any hereafter? 

Shall an adequate year restore 
Roof-tree and rafter — 

A woman’s call from the door 

To a child’s bright laughter? 


Florence Crow 
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PACIFIC BLOOMS 


FLOWER GIRL 


Old women with unflowerlike voices 
hawk their flowers, 

and the sound is weeds against the 
murmurous morning. 





The laden baskets on their heads, 
receding into the drab of age, 

are blossoms on a dwarf pine 

potted sadly. | 


But the flower in the young girl’s hair ! 
blooms on sensuous silence, 

and seventeen years of stem 

hold it with regal difference 

for a lover’s crushing. 


My heart is part of the coin 
that pays the old woman 

for the flowers I take... 
and her voice is weeds in the distance. 


THREE LEIS FOR A PARTING 


| 
Not of the flower of ginger, or of gardenias, 


Are these leis that I give you. 
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Not of bush, or tree, or vine. 

True, the fingers of dark-skinned 
Soft-voiced natives have strung them. 

In me always dark soft fingers are stringing; 
And dark voices tumbling over the garden 
Are a cataract of sound, touch, and odor 
That is memory. 

These are strange and rooted leis I offer, 
And tethered to my heart is the cereus 

I would have bloom 

In the night of our separation. 


II 


The fallen petals of the sun 

Trailed across the waters. 

And the petals of the moon, 

Strewn in your wake, 

Shall mark in the days and years to come 
Not so much the path of your passing, 


As the aisle prepared for your return. 
Ill 


You will be walking through a city’s dusk, 
And snow in the neon 

Shall be the falling 

Of hau and hibiscus at day’s end. 

As you walk, remember 


That light will assume light, 
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And that it will touch us here; 
And that snow, melted, 
Pigments the pastels of our waters at dusk. 


Walker Winslou 


MOONRISE AFTER MIDNIGHT 


This is the alien ethereal hour 
Positive neither of day nor night, 
When dew is a timid attenuate 
Slipping with shy step through 


How intimate the Moon is, she being 


Far from the glory-jealous Sun! 
Delightfully truant is her fleeing 
Fast up the sky till her heights are won. 


The Sun denied the birds to sing, 
Long ago the Sun denied their race 
To sing till dawn’s cocksure of wing 


Above his song-accepting face. 


Day’s cheaters were the birds at night, 

If they were awake. Their secret keep. 

Such music in this tender light 

From hidden ones who dream in their sleep! 
Welborn Hope 
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THE SNAKE 


When you are giving each his due, 

Tell how this little snake has dignity! 

No poison in his fang that we need fear, 

Yet he holds his ground, and darts his thread of tongue 
When I come near! 


If it could be I have not seen, 
Quick as a whip, he’s gone again! 
But cornered lifts his head and glides 


As slowly as an empress with a train. 


A poor relation to more powerful kin, 

He lives within the spotlight of our hate 

(An old, inherited, unreasoning thing) — 
He lives among my roses, too — you pick 
Your steps more closely coming out and in! 
To be our gardener, his ironic fate! 

(He too likes bugs, although he has no wing!) 
I do not say I like him, but I tolerate... 
He suns upon my terrace. I have heard 

He is not far in lineage from a bird. 

I say this place is good in spite of him! 

The thought he is reputed to suggest 

Has known my mind too long for me to fear 


Suddenly to confront it, unaware. 
By this you’ll know an Eden: he is there. 


Margery Mansfield 


ay. 
Ww 
_ 
“I 
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POEMS AT DUSK 


THREE IN FIRELIGHT 


Let the bright jet and the full flame point higher, 

Roses with shadows bow and curtsy, sinking 

And rising, while three sit warm before the fire, 
Half-aware of the warmth, wrapped in their own thinking. 


The fire selects with a grave unusual grace 

Quick shades to flicker, slow colors to follow, 

Streaming apart to fade like rockets across this face 

Whose eyes stand guard in the deep sockets, the soul’s hollow. 


The heart and temple beats of men with their axes ringing 
This tremulous fire repeats, and the sound 

Of grimy men, used to dust and the underground, 

Mining fuel and mingling fear with their dark singing. 


Why hearken for soundless thoughts ever, ever unheard? 
The fire has mirrored our minds, but it is a mocking glass 
Turned away; and always out of three, only shall the third 
Feel lonely, watching the lights pale, and the meanings pass. 














Virginia Hamilton 


NO THUNDER 


This was the loveliest season 
Ever to implant air 
With the promise and treason 


Of life too sweet to bear. 


Then fell the petals, and the fruit, 
In one hour, from one tree. 
Then fell across our lips the mute 


Finger of ecstasy, 


Holding the hour aloof 
When the light must wane. 
But loud love spoke. Now for reproof 


The twilight and the slow rain; 


No thunder; rain only on the leaf, 
Bringing the twig to bend 

And the color to ebb in grief 

At autumn, and the end. 


Virginia Hamilton 
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THREE POEMS 


AMERICA 


Before my eyes, and yet so far above my praise! 

I scarcely notice you for days and days on end, 
As one accepts the presence of a life-long friend, 
And never once acclaims the million rainbow ways 
You rest my weary heart. Your self-deniers look 
For you in vain from shore to shore; but while they rove 
I find you in some leafy sunny-speckled grove, 

Or in the frozen fields the harvester forsook. 
America — they say you have no native song, 
Even among the pines they fail to hear its tune, 
But far from where the singing river winds along 
I hear it in the stillest hour of burning noon. 

And those who say no one has ever heard the words 
Are leaving out of all account the voice of birds. 


NO COMMON HAND 


I think that God was in the hand 

That brought to me a rose. 

No common hand could then have fanned 
My fever to repose. 


That cool soft hand first filled a vase, 
And placed in it my rose, 
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Marjorie Frost Fraser 


Then brushed, still wet, my burning face, 
And gave my thoughts repose. 


I hope a hand as cool and soft, 
My dying eyes will close, 
Then lead my docile soul aloft, 


And lay it in repose. 
GRIEF 


Then if by tears I only gain 
A knowledge of the world’s disdain, 
I’ll run and hurl my grief at trees, 
Or scatter it along the breeze, 

Or let it fall with rain. 


Marjorie Frost Fraser 


AT KEY WEST 
Birds from the sand and the rocks, up-flying, 
Leave the water and the trees 
Behind for me, and all the sighing 


Beauty of the Caribbees. 


Ocean, here, to ocean crying 

Calls beyond uncharted suns, 

And wave to wave, while light is dying, 
Speaks, and evening shoreward runs. 


L. Robert Lind 
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IN TWO CITIES 


HIS HANDS 
Leningrad 
Petro, with pulled-down cap and misty smile, 
Moved, in a lover’s caress, 
His oil-black fingers over his machine. 


Only three years ago 

Barefoot, grotesque in flying rags, 

He chased and chattered in the country stations 
Coaxing a kopek from the carriage windows, 
Stealing a goods-truck ride; 

At night those fingers 

Snatched, quick as swallows, from the passengers 
Bread, bottles, cases, rugs and shoes 

His urchin gang-mates shared. 


Petro, beside his new-installed machine, 
Feeding the skilful plunge and click, 

Preferred not to remember 

His Father’s murdered look among the horses, 
Those ratlike years after the fighting, 

The screwing hunger as they crouched for trains — 
A landscape blocked out now 

By this new town of grain and tractors 
Flowering where gales blew over empty steppes 
Only three years ago, 

In whose blood-throb he feels his hands 
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John Lehmann 


Moving over the responsive iron 


Move with a thousand others out of dark. 


SO MANY VOICES 
Vienna 
Peaceful is the look of these old streets; 
The doves are rustling in the square, 
The sunshades newly hoisted in the parks, 
The world of stars and fashion 


Sipping coffee as the band plays. 


Peace seems to ripen in the city of dances; 

I{ere are April’s mountain blooms for sale, and open purses, 
And the young man stepping orderly to work 

Hears, coaxed by handbill and hoarding, 

So many voices crooning peace, 


New plays, new clothes, new festivals for all. 


A frail structure of planks is peace 

Hiding the sudden chasm in the street, 

A bandage over wounds not healed. 

No, here in lightless alleys, in cars, under roofs 
Where the anxious eye of power has not yet bored, 
Whispers of action pass from mouth to mouth, 
Hands are clenched, arms angry, 

A peace-world is plotted. 


John Lehmann 
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HEAVY GIFT 


SONG'S PREFACE 
Although this song is fugitive in rapture 


As fabric of the cherry bloom’s departure, 


And comes no sooner than it goes again, 
Oh, lean into the lightning shaft of pain 


By whose amazing will I do uplift 
Such plumes, such flowers. I bear a heavy gift. 


SPRING 


Envy not Spring her innocence ; 

The creature coiled within the womb 
Has not the high indifference 

Of one who flowers from a tomb. 


Under the thunderous heart beats sl 
Contrives her delicate masonry - 


is) 


She plans to flower; she dreams of bloom. 


ARCHER IN A WORLD 


Now in a world which has known its ending, 


Where skies were darkened with falling hawks, 


il 


Where fields are blackened with withered corn, 
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Marguerite V. Young 
Who is the arch 


her intently sending 
His accurate shafts against hoar rocks? 
No fluent creature will be born 

In this pale world absolved from dreaming; 
Superfluous is his bright bow’s gleaming 
Where the heart is past its breaking. 
3ut red with his blood are the archer’s quarries, 
Red with his blood above the hill, 
For where his arrow strikes there is 
This extending him, this skill, 
This furious anger of one with breath 
Left alone 


in a world of death. 


HEART WHO STAYS 


It matters not at all if to this dark 


Omnivorous and eyeless Head 


Come the moon-streaming seraphim 
Of all the austere blinded dead, 

Slanting like honey-colored leaves 
Across a drift of early snow, 
For the Head remembers the Heart who stays; 


Remembers the Heart, who cannot go. 


ANTHOLOGY PIECE 


uck syllables she utters 
moon the angry waters 
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Arching in foam on lonely beaches 
Beyond all ships, all birds, all reaches. 


Remember by these the mouth of her; 
Foresee the fugitive pale sphere; 

By fragmentary skies conjure 

The girl binding up her hair. 


She was quiet, having little 

To do with the unquiet flame, 

As leaves relinquishing and brittle — 
None will ever speak her name. 


ELEGY FOR THE BODY 


What metaphor 
Of bird or flower 
Can make her heart 
To beat again? 
What sudden start 
Of astral rain 
Can waken her? 


Oh, she was plural; 
She multiplied ; 

All sparrows fell 

If once she died. 





























Marguerite V. Young 


The snow of death 
Was her last breath 
To breasts in whom 
Her heart will bloom. 


Her leaves are tidal, 
Her moons resurge, 
But she, the girl, 


Does not emerge. 


A flower, a bird 


Can speak the word, 
3ut imageless 


Is quietness. 


THE TREE 





Ah, yet these boughs above my head, 
Green-leafed with thoughts of the happy dead, 

Under whose moving shadows I 

| Walk companioned, who must die 

And so contrive to live again 

As a flower opens after rain — 

Ah, these also suffer change; 

Summer and winter are not strange 

Even to these; look, look now — 

| A leaf is falling from the bough! 

Marguerite V. Young 
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COMMENT 


OFFICE VISITORS 


OUNG POETS—or sometimes not so young—often, 

in submitting their work, ask us for criticism, or even 
advice. Sometimes they go so far as to offer payment for 
such service. Flattering as their letters are, and tempting 
to our vanity or our depression-thinned purses, we have to 
answer no to such requests——we even print the refusal, 
worded as politely as may be, on the rejection slip which 
usually carries the poems back to their authors. Occasionally 
the poet appears in person with his thin sheaf or thick volume 
of pieces, typed or handwritten, and presents an appeal for 
an opinion which few editors, however hard-boiled, could 
resist. 

But, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, to yield is 
to repent; and to realize, moreover, that the breaking of out 
rule was of no use either to the author of unacceptable verses 
or to the magazine. More than half the time the only thing 
any editor could truthfully say would be, “Your work is in- 
credibly poor — better waste no more time stringing rhymes.” 
But we have found through bitter experience that the poorer 
the work the more colossal may be the egoism behind it, 
especially when facile rhyme-stringing is backed by the admi- 
ration of friends, or even of this or that prominent professo1 
or scintillating literary light. We find that the versifier and 
his eager advisers too often mistake facility for genius; and 


accept as the versifier’s own invention ideas, metaphors, 
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phrases, which have been common literary property for cen- 
turies. Or, in the more pathetic instances when the would- 
be poet exhibits not even facility and has evidently nourished 
his weeds of halting verse in secret, no crushing word from 
the editor could stamp them out — self-deluded, he must 
discover for himself the world’s indifference, and our rejec- 
tion is but one more bitter evidence of editorial prejudice 
and injustice. 

Two recent visitors reappear as I write, both masculine — 
indeed, these seekers for the truth are more often men than 
women. The first was fairly young — thirty or less — and 
as he was soon leaving town, wouldn’t we please decide at 
once about his poems? We pleaded our rule, the unfairness 
of immediate decisions, etc., but finally the “acting associate 
editor” took pity on the eager applicant and looked over his 
typed sheaf. One glance at the first few lines was enough — 
there was no room for such a club-footed plodder at the 
Pierian spring. However, she politely persisted for a few 
minutes before handing back the sheaf with the verdict that 
PoETRY could not use anything in it. That should have been 
enough, but the visitor was not satisfied —he pleaded dog- 
gedly for criticism. The hard-boiled chief editor would have 
refused outright, but Jessica North was moved enough to 
open the sheaf again and, being too humane to blast the 
man’s hopes by telling him his things were not worth print- 
ing in the local column of a country newspaper, she pointed 
out some minor defect —a cliché, an inversion, or the like. 


But when the man began to argue, she saw that it was no 
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use — she might talk all the morning without persuading 
this applicant that he was a dub. So the would-be poet de- 
parted fully convinced that we found only one slight fault 
on which to base our rejection of his masterpiece. 

Another recent visitor — middle-aged this one — found 
the editor alone as he drew out of a large envelope an inch- 
thick volume of type-script, all the sheets neatly fastened 
together. I protested that we could not read so many poems 
— wouldn't he select five or six of the best and leave them 
for examination? But this was a sequence, he explained, 
telling in poetry the story — the various episodes — of Amer- 
ican history; he realized that we could not print the whole 
in the magazine, but he would permit us to use such sections 
as we might select after a careful reading. He could not ruin 
his amateur binding by tearing out certain pages — if we 
would let him leave the whole volume he would call for it, 
and our verdict, the following week. I consented reluctantly, 
but confessed myself skeptical. It was possible, of course, I 
said, that some very great poet might use such a subject ade- 
quately, but the chances were very much against the work 
he was submitting. When I said very great with strong 
emphasis, I could see the man plume himself; involuntarily 
his head and shoulders lifted in a gesture of proud acqui- 
escence — he was the “very great poet”? who could do this 
dificult job! When he had gone I opened the volume. It 
was as I had feared —the rhyming drivel of an utter in- 
competent. I clipped a rejection slip to the first pages, and 
fortunately was out when he called again. 
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Many stories — amusing or pathetic or both — might be 
told of these egoistic impossibles. One such self-blinded citi- 
zen sent “twelve of my chiseled fragments — it will be diffi- 
cult to choose because all are excellent.” A champion prize- 
fighter, in submitting a long narrative about taking his 
friend’s girl for a drive and a glass of soda (no tragedy in- 
volved), asked for secrecy on publication, as his professional 
friends might laugh at his achieving poetic fame. A lady, 
moved by family loyalty, commended her gifted sister to our 
good graces; she was “unmarried, red-haired and Presby- 
terian’” — would we accept her poems? A mild-mannered 
young visitor moved us almost to tears by confessing that 
if he could achieve an acceptance from Portry he thought — 
he was not sure — that his girl would consent to marry him. 
The grandson of one of America’s most famous writers was 


shocked at our incredibly indifferent attitude — “you can’t 
refuse poems signed So-and-so! (1 forbear from mentioning 
the illustrious cognomen.) When we said that his grand- 
father’s genius would not influence our decision, he pleaded, 
“But if I change my first name also to his, surely you will 
be proud to print it in your magazine.” And the letter-head 
of another hopeful applicant informed us in print: ‘Poems 
Written to Order on Any Subject — War, Politics, Love, 
Business, or Social Intercourse.” 

But the most dramatic of our visitors was an Englishman 
who called last autumn when I was in China and Miss 


North happened to be alone in the office. He had five hun- 
dred poems — no less — and when the cruel editor-in-charge 
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would have none of them, “Have you no human pity!” he 
cried; “do you know what it means to me to be refused!” 
This time it meant life or death — unless his poems were 
accepted, he would kill either himself or the trembling Jes- 
sica! However, the latter stood her ground heroically, and 
consoled the despairing applicant with such soothing words 
that neither murder nor suicide stained the office carpet; and 
although Lake Michigan offered deep waters near by, the 
papers next morning printed no report of a casualty. 
Manifestly criticism, whether general or detailed, would 
be wasted on such applicants as these, even if we had time 
to give it — and it takes a great deal of time to weigh words 
in characterizing the faults in unworthy verses. But whenever 
a new applicant interests us even a little he gets some en- 
couragement, if it is merely a word like “promising,” or 
“almost” on the rejection slip (astonishing what even this 
much special attention means to some aspirants!). The next 
degree may be a brief sentence over an editor’s signature, 
or a notation that certain faulty lines might be improved by 
further study. In an office where the editorial staff is small 
no one has time for prolonged analytical criticism even in 
cases of near-acceptance —a few hints must suffice. Such 
hints, however amiably intended, arouse very different reac- 
tions. A few poets may feel insulted by suggestions; the 
brief comment seems curt and they object haughtily to edi- 
torial arrogance. Others — and these are more numerous — 
find the editor’s notations helpful and act on them grate 
fully, explaining perhaps that hitherto they have been out 
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of reach of professional criticism. We are constantly surprised 
by evidence of the value which many poets — both the ac- 
cepted and the “almosts” 





attach to the casual and neces- 
sarily hasty comments of an editor. For example, a paragraph 
may be quoted from a July letter of a poet recently accepted, 
after revision, who wrote: 

I have enjoyed more than I can tell you the experience which 
the making of these changes afforded. It has been exhilarating and 
has added a creative zest to the work of writing and revising that 
I have not experienced for several years. 

Such studious revision makes a young poet realize that the 
art he is aspiring to practice is not an inspiration springing 
complete and full-armed, like Minerva, from some divine 
source, but, like all the other arts, it is a craft which requires 
much study and labor for a perfect result. The idea may 
come with a rush as of wings and carry a good deal of 
technique with it; but the cases are very few in literary 
history when the ultimate perfection of even a simple lyric 
is achieved in that first rush. Many a poet has halted for 
days in the search for a single word or the carving of the 
simplest rhyme; and if he does not persevere till he is satis- 
fied he might better never have begun. 

The born poet knows this; the genius never tires of work- 
ing, for he is lashed and harrowed by the passion of perfec- 
tion, and he feels, with unerring instinct, when perfection 
has been attained. The most exciting thrill that can come 
to any editor is the discovery of a genius —the encounter 
with an Arabian Nights jinn rising to magic life out of an 


innocent-looking envelope postmarked from next door or the 
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Antipodes. Or no, not sure discovery, for the miraculous life 
may be a mere flash of youth, concealing no power within 
its beauty, and the editor can scarcely tell whether to prepare 
a laurel crown or a funeral wreath. The scales of destiny 
tremble in his hand, for the balance is inconceivably delicate. 
Will this exquisite perfume spread over the world its new 
delight? Will this tang of some force original and not to be 
denied persist to full accomplishment? A sense of responsi- 
bility overwhelms the editor — he must step warily, make 
no mistake with the jinn that rises beyond him and may dis- 
appear into the stratosphere and be lost forever! 

Truly, as someone said near the beginning of our history, 
to run a poetry magazine is to deal with naked souls! 


H.M. 
AE 


Literary annals are never complete with a record of great 
creators. Account must always be taken of the great appre- 
ciators of each era, the color, comfort and support without 
which genius could not survive. Such an influence was 
George Russell of Dublin, who for forty years wrote and 
published volumes of poetry for which he will not become 
immortal. He left the imprint of his spiritual personality 
on the Irish literature of two centuries; he is treated with 
respect by the most esoteric critics, but his poetry produces 
no more lasting impression on the reader than a mild pleasure 
in its sincerity. 

The admiration with which A E was always surrounded 
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during his life, was a tribute to his generosity, hospitality and 
integrity, but it also took into account the keen yet catholic 
quality of his appreciation for literature. He is credited 
with the “discovery” of at least twenty poets of merit, among 
whom James Stephens is always mentioned. A contempo- 
rary of Synge and Yeats, he seems never to have felt per- 
sonal jealousy for their greater achievements; and that is 
another proof of his genuine spirituality. A would-be mas- 
ter of the art who keeps open house for better poets and 
gives them a hand up the ladder, must necessarily be an un- 
worldly man. A E lived with his mysticism more comfort- 
ably and happily than many men live with wealth. His two 
worlds were fused into one. He was the ageless child who 
keeps until death that clear vision and consciousness of the 
unearthly with which most children are informed. A poem 
in Voices of the Stones (1925) is indicative of the recogni- 
tion he gave this trait in himself: 

Lone and forgotten 
Through a long sleeping 
In the heart of age, 
A child woke weeping. 
No invisible mother 
Was nigh him there 


Laughing and nodding 
From earth and air. 


The darkness thickened 
Upon him creeping. 

In the heart of age 

A child lay weeping. 


It would be possible to quote many more poems of the 
same sort, but the point is always made in the final stanza 
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and A E’s final stanzas were usually his least effective. The 
mild impression of his poetry is chiefly due to his inability to 
sustain his creative power through more than two or three 
images, or to wind up with a flourish. He was prone to 
technical anti-climax. The same fault might be found with 
his conversation; but those of us who had the privilege of 
listening to him, remember not so much his tendency to “run 
on” as the spell of his eloquence. He possessed a mellow 
voice of extraordinary charm. He would take up any con- 
versational gauntlet and joust with enthusiasm. And though 
his delight in monologue belonged to the last century, his 
ideas were altogether timeless and often unique. Above all 
else, one felt his intrinsic and unconscious “goodness.”’ 

A E died too soon. He was only sixty-eight. But he died 
possessed of all his illusions and friendships, a condition to 
be envied. J dNvdN. 


REVIEWS 
A POET HITHERTO NEGLECTED BY POETRY 


Chosen Poems: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 

Harriet Monroe. Macmillan Company. 

Harriet Monroe is one of the very few poets who, having 
begun to write in the nineteenth century, nevertheless belong 
definitely to the twentieth. E. A. Robinson was another. 
These two extremely different poets have this in common. 
They were both pioneers of a new movement; they both 
reacted against the literary fashions of the American ’nine- 
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ties, including the “poetic diction” that lay upon nearly 
all verse like rigor mortis. 

Robinson, in particular, helped to revitalize our poetry by 
bringing its language closer to the language of actual speech. 
He wrote from the first in a simple but highly characteristic 
style, deliberately avoiding the kind of vocabulary and syntax 
which had come to be thought indispensable to poetry. Miss 
Monroe, too, has ever been an avowed enemy of the cliché, 
and she is among those poets who have worked successfully 
to make the language of poetry more natural and more flex- 
ible. Her principal reaction, however, has been against rub- 
ber-stamp sentiments and ways of thought; it has been her 
ambition to clear away the mist of old ideologies and to bring 
the subject-matter of poetry more closely in touch with con- 
temporary life. ‘The exhortatory note, never quite absent 
from American poetry, is sounded here to awaken enthu- 
siasm for the spectacle of the modern world. Miss Monroe 
has been impelled, by both temperament and circumstances, 
to celebrate the age she lives in. 

This ambition has led her to write a good deal of what 
is called “occasional” poetry. There is, of course, nothing 
harder to write well. It would seem that the poetic imagina- 
tion is concerned only with those things which exist in all 
ages and in all men’s experience. It would seem that other 
things — such as the fall of the Venetian Republic, Lind- 
bergh’s flight, Einstein’s theory, communism, and in fact all 
historical events, scientific discoveries, mechanical inventions, 


political, religious and philosophical ideas — must come vir- 
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tually to have such an existence before they can be introduced 
into poetry. They must have lain for a long time in the mind 
not only of the poet but of the race. They must be as fa- 
miliar and unsurprising as the shape of an oak-leaf. 

The “occasional” poet, then, or the poet who touches even 
incidentally upon contemporary things, is one who aims at 
the impossible. And when, like Miss Monroe, he is some- 
times miraculously successful, the success is of a rare and 
distinguished kind. No one, I think, who cares deeply about 
poetry, and knows something of the difficulty of writing it, 
can read a poem like The Turbine without a particular kind 
of exultation — as if he were seeing the first airplane in the 
sky. Such writers play an indispensable role; they extend the 
frontiers, incorporate new subject-matter, and open the way 
to others. They keep the art in contact with actuality. They 
do more; they assist in the emotional and intellectual as- 
similation of a rapidly changing world —a world which, 
to less adventurous spirits, may seem in many of its aspects 
confusing or repulsive. Miss Monroe, more conspicuously 
than anyone else, has fulfilled this function for our own time 
and our own country. So far as I know, she stands pre- 
eminent among living American poets in this difficult field. 

She was impelled, I have said, by temperament, as well 
as by circumstances. Yes; for she was endowed from the 
beginning with that happiest of all temperaments, which con- 
sists in what Robinson Jeffers calls “falling in love out- 
ward.” The earliest poem in this book is a spirited sonnet 
in praise of Shelley’s poetry, written to her brother. Its 
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significance lies not so much in its declaration of love for 


Shelley as in the respect and sympathy it shows for the 
somewhat less aérial person actually addressed. It 


With Shelley's Poems: 


is called 


Now do I send you to the heights of song, 

My brother! Let your eyes awake as clear 

As morning dew, within whose glowing sphere 

Is mirrored half a world; and listen. long, 

Till in your ears, famished to keenness, throng 

The bugles of the soul —till far and near 

Silence grows populous, and wind and mere 

Are phantom-choked with voices. Then be strong — 
Then halt not till you see the beacons flare 

Souls mad for truth have lit from peak to peak. 
Haste on to breathe the intoxicating air — 

Vine to the brave and poison to the weak — 

Far in the blue where angels’ feet have trod, 
Where earth is one with heaven, and man with God. 


“Then be strong—Then halt not . . .” That is an instinctive 
touch; it is quite unselfconscious, I think. I find these few 
words extremely moving, because they show the essential 
humanity of the poet. She is aware, even in the midst of her 
own enthusiasm, that the young man will probably find Shel- 
ley “hard going,” and this is her way of telling him not to 
lay the book down but to read on. Observe, too, the implied 
compliment, as well as the implied challenge, in ‘““Wine to 
the brave and poison to the weak.” 

There is something grand about this sonnet. It is no 
wonder that the young poet who heard herself speaking in 
such numbers should have had the highest ambitions, or that 
she should have worked so faithfully for more than forty 
years toward their fulfilment. It would take the highest 
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ambitions, and fully that number of years, to produce a “a 
book like this one. It would take, moreover, certain qualities - 
of character and intellect which are not often united in a ¥ 
single poet — unfailing courage, a fine sensibility, a social . 
and historical sense, deep culture, sincere patriotism, It might sl 
be her own early aspirations which find an echo in these 
words of the matron of 1823 from The Difference: rc 
a 
Even a woman, a girl, 

May do her part to make her country great 
And build the future firmly on the past. 


Miss Monroe has done her part nobly; and when I say so 
I am thinking of the verse she has written, not of her edi- 
torial activities or her efforts in behalf of other poets. It is 
perhaps true that many people are accustomed to regard her 
as an editor rather than as a poet. She has filled the pages 





of her magazine for twenty-three years with appreciations of 
other poets, big and little; she has written books about them 
and lectured upon their work throughout the country, and 
she has not cared about furthering her own reputation as a 
poet. But she has cared about writing poetry; and when you 
read these Chosen Poems you will see that, like all true 
poets, she has given the deepest part of herself to her work. 
Her other activities have been merely the putting to use of 
an extraordinary fund of energy, the satisfaction of that need 
for service which is inherent in her temperament. You will 
see that her work and her life are entirely of one piece, and 
that she could not possibly be so good an editor if she were 
not the kind of poet she is. If she has given proof of an 
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extremely catholic taste combined with keen critical discrim- 
ination, if she has extended an impartial sympathy to all 
kinds of poetry, and has at the same time been able to recog- 
nize what was most vital and authentic in each —if, in 
short, she has shown herself to be a really great poetry edi- 
tor, it is because she is also a poet of unusual versatility, one 
who has written in both traditional and experimental forms 
and upon many different subjects. ‘Those readers who have 
seen her work only in anthologies will be amazed, I think, 
by the richness and variety of this book. 

It was a happy coincidence that a poet with her special 
qualities should have been invited to compose an ode in cele- 
bration of the Columbian Exposition, to be read on the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. Miss 
Monroe rose brilliantly to the great occasion. She gave them 
a fluent, well-sustained poem, one that was dramatic and 
sonorous enough for the purpose, but with a delightful im- 
promptu air, and full of real feeling from beginning to end. 

t is true that this Columbian Ode does not ring in our ears 
today quite so triumphantly as upon that day in 1892 when 
it was read “before an audience of over one hundred thou- 
sand persons, including officials of all nations,’ and when its 
lyric passages ‘were given by a chorus of five thousand voices, 
to the accompaniment of a great orchestra and military 
bands.” But that, as Miss Monroe points out in her preface, 
is because the idea of human progress has become so unpop- 
ular. If this idea ever comes back into favour, the poem 
should regain its force. Who knows but that it may one day 
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prove itself to have been prophetic? 


For now Democracy dares wake and rise 

From the sweet sloth of youth. 
We are still waiting for this to happen — though perhaps 
the “sloth” is no longer that of youth, as it can no longer be 
called sweet. We are not, however, forbidden to hope; and 
Miss Monroe sets us a shining example of hopefulness. I 
believe that, in spite of the disturbing years which have in- 
tervened since this poem was written, she has never really 
abandoned her optimism. ‘To be sure, it has become an op- 
timism of a far less obvious, far more interesting kind. The 
War was an occasion for deep sorrow, as several moving 
poems testify. It did not quite abolish her hope for a 
“world set free’ — 


Free of the rich, 

Free of the poor, 

Free of the idle and the toil-enslaved, 

Free of the ignorant and the over-knowing — 


but it compelled her to found that hope on something deeper 
than outward semblance. The later poems, particularly the 
1923 part of The Difference, show her to be fully con- 
scious of all that retards the realization of such a dream. It 
is clear to her — and it is made clear to us — that man, by 
tying the world together and tearing it apart with his miracu- 
lous inventions, has created problems of tragic import, prob- 
lems which the human intellect may not be powerful enough 
to solve. Her own feeling is crystallized in the lines: 


There is power enough, light enough, wealth enough — 
If we work together, 
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And waste not, 

Haste not. 

Is there love enough? 
That query, “Is there love enough?” challenges a whole 
civilization. It is a very grave query. But it is neither 
cynical nor desperate. 

This poet’s faith in humanity is impressive. It carries 

a peculiar authority, for one feels that she has had no easy 
road to travel, that life has demanded unusual sacrifices of 
her. ‘The personal drama, expressed with severe restraint, 
has been one of great love and passionate renunciation. It is 
to this that we owe a number of the most poignant poems in 
the volume, including the well-known and beautiful Love 


Songs andan 


‘ 1e sequence of sonnets published here for the 
first time. The theme of parted lovers recurs in the plays 
and elsewhere; and there is one extraordinary poem about a 
man and a woman in hell together, which is like a single 
fierce cry against the conventional world. Otherwise, I be- 
lieve, there is no bitterness in this book; and there is only the 
gentlest irony. A keen sense of social problems is revealed 
throughout, but if the poet has any opinions upon these mat- 
ters she has not cared to express them directly. The group 
of poems about communists and capitalists is a masterpiece 
of impartiality. These poems, and the others included in 
the gallery of Everyday Types, are evidence of an unusual 
dramatic talent, an evidence richly confirmed by the group 
of plays at the end of the volume. 

Much could be said about the plays; they are not only 


interesting in themselves but they give rise to any number 
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of interesting questions. The general reader will find them 
good entertainment ; to poets and students of poetry they will 
provide something to think about. Miss Monroe has here 
set herself the difficult task of writing modern naturalistic 
drama in blank verse. Opinions will differ as to the artistic 
value of what she has done; all must agree, I think, that these 
plays are alive and readable. Speaking for myself, I should 
not wish them to be different in any respect. The people 
exist; the dialogue has style— it is concentrated, witty, 
sometimes eloquent. This poet would never have been con- 
tent to lucubrate in a mediocre fashion upon classical themes; 
it was to be expected that, when she turned to writing plays, 
she would attempt the thing that was hardest to do. If 
poetic drama survives at all, it will be because a few such 
writers have not been willing to let it die. Vigorous experi- 
ments like these contribute to the development of the form. 

I intimated that Miss Monroe has not achieved so char- 
acteristic a style as certain other poets who were pioneers of 
the new movement —as Robinson, for example, or Sand- 
burg. That is true; but it may almost seem not to be true 
when we consider the poems she has written in free verse. 
Some of her finest poems are in traditional metres; generally 
speaking, however, I believe it is in the freer forms, based 
upon conversational rhythms, that she writes with greater 
enjoyment and with greater mastery. “That would be natu- 
ral, for she began to write at a time when almost everything 
seemed to have been done with rhyme and metre — even, 
perhaps, more than ought to be done — and when the free- 
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verse movement represented the principal hope of restoring 
vitality to poetry. Miss Monroe was particularly gifted for 
this kind of writing, and the free verse she has written is 
different from the free verse of any other poet. She has 
used conventional forms artistically wherever they were more 
appropriate, but she has not made them quite so much her 
own; she has not cared to devise ‘‘sandals more interwoven 
and complete” for a muse who is hardy enough to go unshod. 
One may feel a lack of purely sensuous appeal in her work; 
she is concerned not so much with the immediate physical 
aspect of things as with their inner significance. Some of 
her lines are as bare as the barest Wordsworth. I have won- 
dered, in reading certain poems, what gives them their re- 
markable power — they depend so much upon ideas, so little 
upon music and imagery. I can only say that it is due to the 
sheer force of the poet’s feeling, and to the deep sincerity 
which is apparent in every word she has written. 

There is no conscious attempt at originality, no striving for 
effect, either in the free-verse poems or elsewhere; it would 
be hard to name any other contemporary poet so innocent of 
mannerisms. “The personal accent is delicate enough, but it 
is there. Among the poems in irregular forms which seem 
to me wholly successful are the sketches of Southern life, 
Carolina W oodcuts, the poem called Supernal Dialogue, the 
brilliant series about painters, At the Prado, and many of the 
travel poems, especially those about Egypt and Greece. 
Travel, for this poet, is a passion, and one which she has the 
rare ability of communicating to others. So many poets have 
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been rapturous before the wonders of antiquity that it would 
seem almost impossible to do anything effective with these 
subjects. Miss Monroe does it by means of understatement 
and simplicity. One feels the very atmosphere of Athens in 
the poem about the Theatre of Dionysus, “where Sophocles 
first saw (Edipus in the flesh.” The last line is a hundred 
times more forceful than the exclamatory ending a lesser 
poet might have been tempted to write: 

Little yellow and white flowers spring up between the stones, 


Above us the Acropolis is abloom with temples, 
Through violet air the same sun shines. 


How can it be that I am here? 

It is impossible, by means of brief quotations, to give an 
idea of this rich and shrewdly arranged collection, where 
each poem is so clearly a part of the whole and where each 
does so effectively what it is intended to do. This is a book 
which is not merely enjoyable to read, but which will have 
a lasting effect upon the minds of those who read it. Miss 
Monroe is an unprecedented and quite irreplaceable figure in 
American letters. Her book supplies a need which is not 
even partially supplied by any other; it has, and will continue 
to have, a unique place in every library of modern verse. 

Ge orge Dillon 


SET IN A SILVER SEA 


Collected Poems, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday, Doran. 
This volume represents Miss Sackville-West’s selection 


of those poems on which she wishes, presumably, her reputation 
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to rest. It contains The Land, which once won the Haw- 
thornden Prize, the lyrics of the King’s Daughter, odd poems 
from other volumes, and fifty poems not previously pub- 
lished in book form. ‘The poems cover a period of more 
than twenty years, a period in which the poet discovered 
little variety in subject matter despite her extensive reading 
and extensive travels, added little to her simple stock of 
technical resources, and diligently wrote new poems in her 
accustomed manner. Her situation was not like that of 


ly struck on a deep and abiding impulse, 


Hardy, who ear 
but an impulse susceptible to constant new combination and 
dramatic development; or like that of Yeats, who began with 
a strain of sentiment as easy and convenient, almost, as her 
own, but who possessed a power of self-discipline and self- 
criticism. Her performance is probably on a level with that 
of novelists of the popolar order of Hugh Walpole, or Gals- 
worthy before the Saga, a performance polite, competent, 
conventional, and mildly flattering to the unadventurous 
tastes and expectations of a literate public. ‘The type of 
effect and feeling in most of the lyrics here is somewhat 
analogous to that found in Masefield’s Daffodil Fields. 

The lyrics of the King’s Daughter are the most finished 
examples of the poet’s work in this type, but most of them 
remain graceful trifles with a whimsicality modelled con- 
scientiously on that of children’s rhymes; and the conscience 
is sometimes too obvious. Here is the machinery of the 
“rider dark in mail,” “goosey, goosey gander,” “the grey 
wolf at her heels,” a “little golden ioat,” and the ‘“milk- 
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ing pail.” She aims, I believe, at a teasing delicacy of move- 
ment and a kind of playful tenderness. The aim is not too 
ambitious, and now and then results in a pleasing confection. 
Number VI, She brought with careless hand, is the most 
even and successful, with the possible exception of IX, The 
greater cats with golden eyes. 

The Land is the most widely advertised and longest piece 
in the present collection: 


I sing the cycle of my country’s year, 

I sing the tillage, and the reaping sing, 

Classic monotony, that modes and wars 

Leave undisturbed, unbettered, for their best 
Was born immediate, of expediency. 

The sickle sought no art; the axe, the share 
Draped no superfluous beauty round their steel; 
The scythe desired no music. . . 


It begins thus, and perseveres at something near this pace 
and level of achievement for four seasons and 108 pages. 
Occasionally the poet manages to point some very agree 
able passages in a discursive faintly Wordsworthian man- 
ner, but more often the reader is aware of the strain she 
suffers when she feels obliged to prettify a section on the en- 
croachments of the tractor, or one on the proper method of 
pruning, training, and spraying hops, “this delicate tendrilled 
thing, this English vine.’ The materials here, like her own 
“wealden clay” to the Kentish peasant, are too stubborn fo1 
her. First, her own gift, limited enough, is pleasantly and 
narcotically lyrical, not discursive. Second, it is probable 
that if poetry of “the soil’ is now to be written it must be 
written with a less arbitrary, downright, and naive approach 
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to the subject. Her device of the seasons, her didacticism, 
are the most transparent pieces of affectation, not ameliorated 
by her forays into Saxon vocabulary, or her parade of agri- 
cultural technicalities. Whatever her personal passion for 
the English countryside may be, her passion emerges here 
as a self-conscious bent for the picturesque. She has done 
here, and in some of her shorter pieces, for the English squire 
and peasant what Masefield has done for the mariners of 
England; and I suppose the same people enjoy reading both 
for the same reason. 

I should be the last to disparage the poet’s agrarian pieties; 
or to applaud such poetry as this written from them: 


A loutish life, but in the midst of dark 

Cut to a gash of beauty, as when the hawk 

Bears upward in 
Before her poem she prints a quotation from Virgil; per- 
haps she will be recollected as the ‘Thomas Tusser of the 


1920's. Robert Penn Warren 


WALSH’S POSTHUMOUS BOOK 


Poems and Sonnets, by Ernest Walsh. With a Memoir by 

Ethel Moorhead. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Ernest Walsh, the grandson of the architect of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Toronto, built all his poems upon the 
proportions of the Golden Section. He is a master of the 
unrhymed sonnet in variable rhythm; and two-thirds of his 
works approximate the strict form more closely than even 
his ostensible sonnets themselves. 
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He fell an unresentful victim to the World War and lived 
the rest of his short life on a government pension. Insulate 
from social contamination, his art grew more in prosodic 
than in philosophic import. 

Like all the Irish, he has taste and the glooms; like all 
dying men he returns to childhood. A personal necessity to 
recover the brogue which, “saying the beauty of words,” 
enchanted his ears while he sat in the lap of his immigrant 
grandmother, made him make up an experimental language 
which “at first glance appears in some parts to be early Eng- 
lish, but which is not.” The poetic necessity for this baby- 
talk is the need to remind modern readers that no word is 
always pronounced exactly the same; its pitch and quantity 
depend upon how sentiments press through surrounding 
words, 

Walsh’s misspelling gives his verse such fluidity as was 
common in the English of Chaucer and Skelton, which poets, 
despite Milton, have sacrificed to utilitarian correctness. 
What it aims after has common significance — the brogue 
of melting cadence and phrase, the analogical delight of 
transferred epithet and mixed metaphor. Its precision in 
form for an accurate inaccuracy of content is typified by his 
little word thum, which may mean all sorts of things just as 
our little word and means plus, or then, or to. ‘Though the 
private language severs the poems from a wide audience, it 
looks queerer than it is. His lonely sentiment, at any rate, 
opens his work to the audience of all of us who cannot learn 
to live in common. 
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Wealsh’s Posthumous Book 
His single book takes honorable rank (although it departs 
from D. H. Lawrence only to approach John Keats) in the 
literature which records our struggle between sickness and 
health. While culture involves itself in this same sharpen- 
ng conflict, persons can gauge their own health of being 
against the paradoxical discovery of things vital and morbid 
which is the normal prerogative of fever-racked spirits. 

The war which victimized Walsh was so disgusting and 
destructive that the peace was naturally concerned for a 
seductive and procreative cult. But as the war was sterile, 
sterile was the cult. Where the votaries then wrote Just or 
love, now we read what was meant: sex. For the cult made 
a fetish of the body as a machine. Love under the spell of 
death induces an unworkable moon-eyed mysticism of light 
without heat. 

Walsh’s poetry does not address the mind. Midway in 
his poetic life, which extended only from January, 1922, 
when he first appeared in Portry, to his death in 1926, he 
started to argue out a personal dialectic, but he could not 
form the “Questions because he could not make the An- 
swers.” The excuse for his faithless refusal to think is the 
hackneyed “lyric” statement: ‘Love is more than death, life, 
truth, reason, fear.” The very statement implies a relation- 
ship, a hierarchy even, which pressed upon him heavily, but 
was as firmly resisted. And without hierarchical reference 
to other things, the literature of love is nihilistic. Social 
revolution exacts fresh relationships from passion. 

John Wheelwright 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. DAVISON PROTESTS 
We have received the following reply to Eunice Tietjens’ 
editorial, The Cuckoo School of Criticism, in Portry for 
May: 


To the Editor: Please permit me to correct Eunice Tietjens’ in- 
correct and incomplete account of my views concerning free verse 
which appeared in your May issue. She quotes a mere six sen- 
tences, none of them verbatim, from a lecture which, even in the 
incomplete stenographic record on file at the University of Miami, 
occupies eight closely typewritten pages. My general argument, 
my reservations, and everything in the record that would weaken 
her attack, she utterly ignores. Thus a few of my minor conten- 
tions are substituted for what was a closely reasoned and logical 
thesis concerning a matter of versification, not of poetry. 

My general argument was as follows: The antithesis of prose is 
not poetry, but verse. Poetry appears in prose as well as in verse. 
It also appears in free verse, (This point my lecture particularly 
emphasized by the recital of a beautiful poem in free verse; but 
Miss Tietjens does not choose to mention this.) The question, “Is 
free verse poetry?” is silly, as silly as asking, “Is glass a window?” 
The question I did raise was altogether different, a mere aca- 
demic question if you like — “Is free verse a definable form which 
we can recognize apart from prose?” 

True verse (I said) follows a prescribed pattern which a skilful 
metrist will stretch and vary in a thousand ways without destroying. 
3ut prose obeys no such prescription; it spins its own rhythms pro- 
gressively from phrase to phrase. So does free verse. Moreover, 
prose contains, scattered and embedded in its rhythms, occasional 
lines of every kind of verse. So does free verse. Take any passage 
of true verse, remove its typographical peculiarities, and print it 
as prose: the reader can effortlessly restore the verse to its original 
alignment. Free verse cannot survive the same test. Its align- 
ment would be irrecoverable. Hence my contention that the only 
physical distinction between prose and free verse lies in the 
typography. 

Many poets have written fine poetry in free verse, a fact which 
I never denied, but, in my lecture, on the contrary, affirmed even 
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to the point of quotation. But I still want to know what it is that 
distinguishes formally between the prose Psalms of David or the 
Book of Job as translated into undoubted English poetry in the 
King James Version of the Bible, on the one hand, and the best 
poetry in the free verse form, on the other. Moulton, and others, 
have printed the prose of the psalms as free verse. Why not? But 
what is the difference between this free verse and the free verse 
form as understood by Miss Tietjens? Again, Richard Aldington 
wrote a beautiful poem called Choricos which is printed as free 
verse. Most of it however resolves itself into Miltonic blank verse 
with nothing but a typographer to prevent it. Why did Mr. Al- 
dington need the typographer? Miss Tietjens deceives herself as 
well as your readers when she assumes that the last rational word 
concerning free verse was said twenty years ago. She knows as 
well as 1 do, for she was present, that Robert Frost, at the same 
Institute, answered thus when he was squarely faced with a stu- 
dent’s question, “What do you think of the free verse form?” 
“When I play tennis,” he answered, “I don’t want the net lowered 
and the court enlarged so that my game will look better. Others 
may; but I would rather play within the rules and measurements 
of the game.” Personally 1 would rather stand with Mr. Frost 
than with Miss Tietjens. And that, actually, is where I do stand. 
Edward Davison 








Note by E. T.: It is true that in the lecture in question Mr. Davi- 
son stated that free verse may be poetry. I should perhaps have 
stressed this, but it did not seem to me important in view of the fact 
that the lecture as a whole was an attack on the form. It is also 
true that he read us, as a successful example of such poetry, a poem 
in free verse, but that was to my mind only a further proof that 
he did not understand the form, since I found the poem in question 
slack, long-winded and stodgy, the very antithesis of what free 
verse should be. 

It is also true that Robert Frost spoke much as quoted in answer 
to a student’s question. But that is only telling us what we already 
know, that for himself Frost prefers regular verse. And he, with 
his fine sensitiveness, made other remarks at the same time which 
showed that he understood the free form and bore it no ill-will 
though he did not choose to use it— surely an intelligent attitude. 

Perhaps, in some future number, you will give me space for a 
non-controversial article on the whole subject of free verse. Evi- 
dently it is still a live issue. 
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NEWS NOTES 


We note with pleasure that H. L, Davis has won the $7,500 
award in this year’s contest for the Harper Prize Novel. His first 
novel, Honey in the Horn, was given first place by Sinclair Lewis, 
Dorothy Canfield and Louis Bromfield, judges in the contest. Lewis 
describes the book as “full of raciness, of adventure, of color — one 
of those uncommon books that really express a land and an age, 
and by expressing them really create them.” The publication date 
is August 22nd. 

This is not the first prize Mr. Davis has won. In 1919 he re- 
ceived from Poetry the Levinson Prize of $200 for his first group 
of poems, appropriately entitled Primapara—eleven poems, re- 
quiring twelve pages of the magazine, distinguished by a masterly 
use of slow rhythms in a long swinging line, and by penetrating 
characterizations of Oregon spaces and people. At that time our 
readers were informed that he had been recently demobilized from 
war service at Fort McDowell, Cal., “after an earlier experience 
as deputy sheriff, sheep-herder, range-rider, surveyor, etc., and 
‘chauffeur of an adding machine’ in a bank at The Dalles.” How- 
ever, “he had found time to study certain modern French poets, and 
to admire at least one English poet, Ford Madox Ford, and one 
American, Wallace Stevens. 

In 1931 Davis was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, his proj- 
ect being the writing of a long poem showing the clash of many 
races in western pioneer days. The Guggenheim awards imply 
residence in a foreign country, so the Davises drove from Puget 
Sound to the City of Mexico, where the editor stayed with them 
for a week in February, 1933. At that time he was working on the 
poem, and no doubt we may still hope for it, even though he has 
branched off to write a prize novel. Mr. Davis is still under forty, 
in the full maturity of his powers. He and his wife “Marian Lay,” 
author of satirical skits in Vanity Fair and of other articles, are 
still living in Mexico, at present in Cuantla, Morelos, | 

A writer in The Poetry World complains — very politely, we 
must say — of M. D. Z.’s slur in his June review of Recent Maga- 
zines. Well, carrying on any verse magazine requires more or less 
courage and devotion, and no doubt the best of them, including our 
own, print many alleged poems which time and tide will condemn 
to “irresponsible oblivion.” 
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Mr. Harry Brown, born in June, 1917, has lived all his short life | 














News Notes 


in Portland, Maine. He had been practicing the art only three 
months previous to PoreTry’s recent acceptance. He hopes to be 
editor of a “little magazine,” The Sling, which was “due to appear 
first around the last of June.” He has supplemented his studies 
with much reading in Portland’s public library. 

Marjorie Frost Fraser (Mrs. Willard E. F.), the youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Frost, died May 2nd, 1934, leaving an infant daughter. 
Her husband is an archaeologist, and her brief married life was 
spent mostly in Billings, Montana, She wrote only a few poems. 

Mr. Walker Winslow, now living in Honolulu, has contributed 
to “the left and advance-guard magazines” short stories as well as 
verse. He has a novel on the way. 

Miss Virginia Hamilton, born in 1913 in New York, is a recent 
graduate of Mount Holyoke, where for two years she won the 
Glascock Intercollegiate Poetry Prize of $100. Also, in 1933, the 
Atlantic gave her first prize in a college essay contest. 

Florence (Monroe) Crow (Mrs. Ray Crow), of Birmingham, 
Ala., is often elsewhere, as her “chief occupation is keeping up 
with a civil-engineering husband.” Her verse has appeared in the 
New York Times, etc. 

Mr. Levi Robert T.ind, of Crawfordsville, Ind., is an instructor 
in classics and ancient history who has contributed to College Humor 
and local magazines. 

Mr. John Lehmann is an English poet, living at Bourne End. 

The other poets of this number are mostly well known here: 

Especially Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head), who has been on 
the staff of Poetry since almost the beginning. Her sojourns in 
China, North Africa and the South Sea Islands, in France during 
the War, and elsewhere, are attested by her books of verse and her 
anthol of the Five Eastern Nations. The latest book is Leaves 
in Windy Weather, published, like the others, by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Miss Margery Mansfield, Chicagoan by ancestry, now lives in 
New York, where she is secretary of the Poetry Society of America. 
She has written for many magazines, 

Miss Marguerite Young, of Indianapolis, is writing a master’s 
thesis on Elizabethan novels at the University of Chicago, where 
she has been studying for two years. 

Miss Laura Benét, now resident in Westtown, Pa., is the author 
of two books of verse, Basket for a Fair and Noah’s Dove (Double- 
day, Doran & Co.), and a contributor to many periodicals. She is 
Wm. Rose and Stephen Vincent Benét. 
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Mr. Welborn Hope, of Ada, Oklahoma, has appeared in Poetry 
and other periodicals. 

Miss Helen Burwell Chapin, who is now teaching Chinese at 
Mills College, Cal., is an expert student of the Chinese language 
and calligraphy. She appeared with translations and original poems 
in our Chinese Number last April. 

Miss Clara Shanafelt, now resident in New York, was a valued 
contributor to Porrry from 1913 to 1916, when she was living in 
Canton, Ohio. Then she disappeared as completely from our ken 
as did Skipwith Cannell, another early imagist. The editor was 
flabbergasted a year or two ago to see her name signed to a poem 
in one of the New York weeklies. We hope that she will be hence- 
forth more faithful to the muse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
7 Elegies, by John Gould Fletcher. Writers’ Editions, Santa Fe, 
. M. 


Four Walls, by Laurence Whistler. Macmillan Co. 

Alfred Venison’s Poems: Social Credit Themes, by the Poet of 
Titchfield Street. Stanley Nott, London. 

Nostradam, by George Reav ey. Europa Press, Paris, France. 

Luminous Token, by Bertha Williams. Henry Harrison. 

The Golden Trove, by Francis Potter Daniels, Henry Harrison. 

Trumpet Call, by Grace French Smith. Henry Harrison. 

Behind the Counter, by Mary Farley Sanborn. Bruce Humphries, 
Boston. 

Spoils from a Crowded Life, by Porter Sargent. Bruce Humphries. 

The Ship’s Figurehead, by A. Safroni-Middleton, World Wide 
Press, London. 

Le Chemin de la Croix, by Armand Godoy. Editions Grasset, Paris. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 


A Poetry Concert, edited by Henry Harrison. Henry Harrison, 

Contemporary American Lyricists, edited by Michael Anthony 
Panelle. Michael Anthony Panelle, San Francisco, Cal. 

Social Credit: An Impact, by Ezra Pound. Stanley Nott, London, 
England. 

On Chinese Poetry, by C. W. Luh. Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 
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LUMINOUS TOKEN by Bertha Williams $1.50 


To the immemorial end of the lifted voice and the lyric word, Miss 
Williams in this her first book brings a talent unassailable as the 
stars and as clear and beautiful as sunshine. Within the perpetual 
confines of human experience, she weaves her patterns melodiously, 
colorfully, and with the strange mixture of joy and sadness that is 
the genuine poet’s. Miss Williams’ work belongs to all times and 
all places. 


TRUMPET CALL by Grace French Smith $1.50 


Motivated almost equally by the thoughtful and the lyric strains, 
Mrs. Smith’s poetry should be remembered long for its clarity, its 
sureness, and its reassuring grace. Hers is the stout red heart which 
is the rhythmic, proud badge of the poet always. 


THE GOLDEN TROVE by Francis Potter Daniels 
$2.25 


A first volume of the complete work of this Southern poet, rich in 
poetic tradition. The Civil War is refought in new glory in many 
of these authentic poems. 


Of course, you want to write better poetry... 


That’s why you must read “More Power to Poets!’ by Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, themselves distinguished poets, editors and critics. ‘‘This book will 
do more for poetry than any other thousand,” writes Jas. N. Northe, editor. 
“A Bible for all the poets,” Dayton Herald. $1.50 a copy, clothbound, gold- 
stamped. P. S.: Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney are managing editors of 
Poetry World, the monthly poetry magazine sold by subscription only at $2 
a year. Send 20c for sample copy. 


Poet, have you enough poems to make a book? 


If so, submit it to us for free reading and advice. We have published books 
by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Antoinette Scudder, Carl John 
Bostelmann, Royall Snow, Benj. Musser, Vivian Y. Laramore, and innumerable 
other poets. 


HENRY HARRISON, Pxblisher 430 Sixth Avenue, New York 














° to Subscribers 
Special Offers > eorrny 
POETRY and CHOSEN POEMS for $5.00 


CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
the author’s best work in verse, a careful choice and rearrangement 
from her earliest volume to her latest. It includes also her later 
poems from POETRY, and a few never before printed. 

CHOSEN POEMS is priced at $3.00. A subscription to POETRY 
costs $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through this magazine, 
our readers will save $1.00. Or, Chosen Poems may be ordered 
separately through this office at the regular price. 

POETRY and THE NEW POETRY /or $5.00 

THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
leading critics to be the best anthology of modern verse. 

THE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAGA- 
ZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through 
this magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00— 
a saving of $1.00. 

POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 

POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 


and searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears in a 
new edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00. By ordering the 
combination-offer, our readers may have this volume and a year’s 
subscription to POETRY for $4.50. 

You will get the book postpaid, direct from the publisher, The 
Macmillan Company; also a year’s subscription to POETRY. Send 
check to POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 
I enclose... for which please send me POETRY for one 


year together with_____ 


ADDRESS 
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“Go have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
—Whitman 
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